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One of the most outstanding achievements of the 19th century AD is undoubtedly the 
discovery of the centuries-old forgotten civilizations of ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
The broadening of the historical horizon resulting from this discovery inevitably 
influenced how the Bible was viewed and approached. The enormous number of texts 
brought to light by archaeological excavation has now changed the Bible from being the 
"oldest book in the world" to a relatively recent product of the long spiritual history of 
mankind since the distance of most of its contents from the beginnings of ancient 
civilizations is almost equal - about 2500 years - to its distance from modern times. Thus, 
the biblical scholar is now able to view the texts of the Bible in the context of a wide 
range of traditions of different origins and genres, opening up new horizons of 
interpretation and offering new possibilities for a fuller understanding of them. 


However, apart from the undoubtedly positive results for the research resulting from the 
new interpretative approaches, a crucial question was raised at the same time: How does 
the Bible differ from the mythologies of the other peoples neighbouring Israel? In recent 
years, there has been a proliferation of voices in various tones questioning the value of 
the "Jewish Scriptures" - the first part of the Christian Bible called the "Old Testament" - 
for the Church. Many believe that for the Christian faith, it is sufficient to study the New 
Testament since it is in it that the God of Christians is truly revealed. Some even dare to 
ask the question directly: Why should Christians study the "mythology of the Jews" and, 
indeed, as obligatory for their faith? 


The whole issue has two strands. The first concerns the question of the relationship 
between the Old Testament and the mythological texts of the various peoples, and the 
second concerns the significance of the Old Testament for the Christian faith. 


The Formation of the Bible 


To answer the first question, one must first give a clear answer to the question of how the 
books of the Holy Scriptures came to be. This is necessary because, when talking about 
the Bible, the idea of a book that "fell" from heaven dominates the minds of many people. 
The result of this perception is that any critical view of the history of the formation of the 
books of the Bible is treated by people of faith with suspicion and skepticism. But if the 


Christian faith is based on the certainty that God, to reach people, goes so far as to 
become man himself, the same must be true of the book that testifies to this truth. The 
Bible, therefore, was not dictated to men by God but is the product of God's cooperation 
with men; that is, it was written by men in a language that men understand. The sacred 
writers, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, become God's instruments and bearers of divine 
revelation, which they undertake to transmit to human beings, not passively and 
mechanically, but by keeping their personality intact. They try to make the divine truths 
accessible to their fellow men and women, choosing, each according to his or her level of 
education and intellectual potential, the means of expression and the literary genres 
(narrative, poem, etc.) which, in their opinion, are best suited to the accomplishment of 
their sacred mission. It is to these eternal truths that inspiration is concerned, and not, of 
course, to how they are expressed or to contemporary conceptions of the structure of the 
universe, social institutions, etc. The biblical texts, therefore, reflect the ideas and 
perceptions of each period, as well as the historical and social facts of each time. 


Relationship Between the Old Testament and Mythological Texts 


A prerequisite, therefore, for a proper understanding of the biblical texts is the knowledge 
of all these concepts and facts of the time of biblical Israel. A mistake that is often made 
and which is due to modern thinking is to assume that only what can be proven true by 
the methods of the science of history is accurate. Thus, in the face of the fear of 
questioning the truth of the Bible, many interpreters struggle to prove the historicity of all 
accounts. The problem became acute in the 19th century, following the discovery and 
reading of cuneiform texts, as mentioned above. The excitement among researchers at 
this discovery, combined with the similarities observed between the mythological texts of 
Mesopotamia and the Bible, led some of them at the beginning of the century to the 
extreme view that the Old Testament was nothing more than the Israelite version of the 
myths of the surrounding peoples. This position naturally provoked strong reactions from 
theologians. Despite the extreme positions expressed on both sides, a sober consideration 
of the facts leads to the conclusion that there are indeed some similarities between the 
mythological texts and the Bible. The Garden of Eden, for example, is undoubtedly an 
image that is also found in Mesopotamian myths about the garden of the gods. The 
life-giving and knowledge-giving trees at the centre of paradise are also mentioned in 
similar mythical representations of the time. However, these findings cannot justify or 
support denying biblical truth. In seeking ways to make the truth accessible to their 
readers, the sacred writers could not have ignored the mythological accounts that were 
widespread in their region. It is, after all, evident that the truth of a matter does not 


depend on the literary genre in which it is presented. A problem would arise if certain 
mythological elements were to be taken over as such. But this is not the case in any 
biblical text since in no case does the myth retain its autonomy and become the purpose 
of the narrative. The reference to God's afternoon walk in the Garden of Eden (Genesis 
3:8), for example, is an image that recalls mythical representations. The aim of the 
narrative is not to speak of God's walk but of the breakdown of man's relationship with 
God. The image here serves only as a backdrop and is not the essence of the narrative. 
The same is true in the case of the flood. Both the Bible and the Babylonian Epic of 
Gilgamesh speak of an ark, which was built by divine command to save certain people 
and certain animal species from destruction. But the whole story of Noah is about the 
wickedness of men and the justice of God. The narrative's climax emphasizes the love of 
God, who, despite man's wickedness, makes a covenant with him. Thus, the flood 
accounts are only the context for the proclamation of these basic truths of biblical faith. 
In contrast, the theme of the epic of Gilgamesh is the conflict and arbitrariness of the 
gods, and any moral appreciation of the flood is absent from it. By taking up a familiar 
theme, therefore, the biblical writers ultimately transform it in such a way that it loses its 
mythological characteristics altogether. 


The Deluge tablet of the Gilgamesh epic in Akkadian. 


From the above, it is clear that the use of images, which serve to express biblical truths, 
does not imply the reception of mythological thought. The essence of myth lies in the 
view of the gods as part of this world. However, the emphasis on the transcendence of 
God in the Bible excludes any association with mythological texts. It goes without saying 
that the biblical language often uses imagery that also echoes the myths of the region 
since the biblical writers draw on the narratives of their spiritual environment, especially 
when these narratives deal with themes such as creation, the origin of evil, man's 
relationship with God, etc., which are of concern to them. Nevertheless, in a truly 
admirable way, these images are always used as a linguistic backdrop to proclaim the 
truth about the one and only God, who created the world perfect, created man in his 
image and likeness, intervenes in history in a salvific way, etc. Through the narratives of 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis, we see most graphically the downward spiral of man, 
characterized by a cascading breakdown of relationships as a consequence of the 
breakdown of his relationship with God. 
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Every time man attempts to equate himself with God, either through the acquisition of 
knowledge (eating of forbidden fruit, Genesis 3) or through the biological improvement 
of his species (marriage of supernatural beings with mortal women, Genesis 6) or through 
technological progress (building a very tall tower, Genesis 11), he also experiences a new 
breakdown in his relations with his fellow man; a breakdown in relations between the 
couple (Adam and Eve), between brothers and sisters (Cain and Abel), father and son 
(Noah and Ham) and, finally, a complete breakdown in society (inability to 
communicate). The fact that the images used to illustrate this downward spiral is similar 
to some mythological texts does not detract from the truth that the breakdown of man's 
relationship with God leads to the breakdown of man's relationship amongst themselves.. 
And, of course, in no way does the use of such images justify the characterization of the 
Old Testament as the mythology of the Jews. 


The Biblical Conception of History 


Both in the above examples and in all similar cases where the biblical authors are 
influenced by their spiritual environment, the use of images is never an end in itself. Still, 
they are incorporated into the narrative to serve its purposes. How the narratives are 
classified in the Bible bears witness to the clear intention of its authors to tell not myths 
but history, and a universal history at that, beginning with the creation of the world and 
extending to the end of time. A history, however, which is not intended to record the 
events of past human society but to describe the relationship between God and man. And 
it is precisely this intention that distinguishes the Old Testament from the mythologies of 
all other peoples. That is to say, whereas, for the surrounding peoples, God is worshipped 
for something attested by myth, the opposite is true in Israel; history is, in the first place, 
the field in which God's saving power is displayed. This is seen very clearly in the first 
commandment (Exodus 2), according to which Israel is called upon to worship God not 
for his actions in some primordial mythical past (creation, the flood, the overthrow of the 
forces of chaos, etc.) but for his specific intervention in the exodus from Egypt. 


By beginning its account with "in the beginning," the Bible also states that there is an end 
to this beginning. History follows as the biblical writers understand it, that is, the 

dialectic of God's initiatives and man's responses. How the Old Testament describes the 
history of God's relations with man is to tell a partial story. But this individual story of 
God with one people never loses its reference to the history of the whole, to the history of 
humanity and the world. The Old Testament begins and ends in the same way. At its 
beginning, God acts in the world and humanity as a whole, and he does the same at the 


end in the apocalyptic texts. There is a direct correspondence between the primeval age 
and the end times, as can be seen from the language and terminology used by the sacred 
writers. Between the beginning and the end times, a particular story of God and a group 
of people is played out. This story begins with the call of a wandering shepherd, 
Abraham, the first man to agree to follow God's will unconditionally, and therefore, God 
claims him as the leader of a people who will be the bearer of this experience of God's 
cooperation with man on a historical level. The story continues with the salvation of the 
people that came from Abraham in Egypt, which corresponds to the salvation of Israel 
from Babylon, and reaches its goal with salvation in Christ, which in turn founds the 
individual history of the Christian Church, which again refers to the whole of humanity. 
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The Hospitality of Abraham. 


God's special relationship with a group is determined by saving actions; it is a salvation 
history, usually called the "history of the divine economy." This designation, although 
common in theological language, is not always clear, so some explanation is needed. 
What is decisive in this story is not the salvific situations but the experiences of salvation. 
But this history does not only include the salvific actions of God towards his people. A 
story cannot consist only of salvific actions or experiences of salvation. The history 
defined by God's saving actions remains closely linked to God's care for the world. The 
judge needs to be born, the prophet needs to eat, and the priest needs animals to sacrifice. 
So God's providence takes care of the family, the crops in the fields, and the animals in 
the pastures. In this way, the universal character of God's providence is declared. It 
sustains families, tribes, peoples, even outside Israel, even Israel's enemies, and all of 
humanity, which remains in the hands of the Creator. God's blessing extends to all living 
creatures and all humanity as a whole. 


The linking of salvific actions with God's providence in the Old Testament narratives has 
the consequence that the world perspective is always subject to God's particular history 
with his people. At the beginning of the patriarchal story, this perspective is made clear in 
the promise given to Abraham, ‘and in you, all the tribes of the earth shall be blessed’ 
(Genesis 12:3). In the story of the prophets, what happens to Israel is set against the 
background of the history of the peoples and the history of the world. At the end of the 
prophecy is the 'servant of the Lord,' who is sent 'to the light of the Gentiles, to salvation 
to the ends of the earth' (Isaiah 49:6), and later, in the eschatological prophecies, salvation 
is opened up to all peoples. And finally, Jesus dies on the cross because 'God so loved the 
world' (John 3:16). It becomes evident, therefore, that God's history with his people has 
humanity as its goal from beginning to end. When this goal is lost - and this happens 
every time a biblical event is isolated from the context of the history of the divine 
economy and objectified - even the most compelling narratives, even the highest moral or 
theological teachings, cease to be Scripture and become pious stories. 


The Importance of the Old Testament for Christianity 


Since then, for Christians, the Old Testament is not the mythology of the Jews but God's 
revelation to human beings and the record of the history of God's relationship with man; 
its books are not merely the literature of a single people but the spiritual heritage of the 
whole of humanity, which Jesus Christ calls to become the people of God. Thus, the 
answer to the second question of the importance of the Old Testament for the Christian 
faith is derived from the Church's own faith in the person of Jesus Christ. If one were to 


summarise in a single phrase the whole of the Church's theology of the second person of 

the Holy Trinity, one would perhaps find no more appropriate than the one in which he is 

often described in the last book of the Bible as 'the one who is and who is to come' (Rev 1 
4,8; cf. 4:8). 


This phrase summarizes the two basic principles that distinguish the Christian faith from 
all religions; namely, that the Christian faith is not the fruit of the theoretical pursuits of 
an intellectual or the construct of a priesthood but the result of God's revelation in history 
and that the Bible is the record of the experience of that revelation by the community that 
experienced it and kept it alive in its tradition. 


Moses and the Burning Bush. 


To understand the meaning of this phrase, one must go back to a period more than three 
thousand years from our own time, when a Pharaoh's courtier in self-imposed exile in the 
Sinai desert is confronted with a strange sight. Through a bush that was burning without 
burning, God called Moses to free his people, whom the Egyptians were oppressing. In 
the following dialogue, Moses expresses reservations about his ability to carry out the 
difficult task entrusted to him. He is not content with God's assurances that he will stand 
by him but asks him for something far more critical. He asks to know the name of the 
God who calls him. The indirect way in which he asks this question and his great 
reservation (Exodus 3:13) reveals the importance of his request. 


According to the perceptions of the time, a name is not merely an external characteristic 
distinguishing one person from another but is related to the nature, role and character of 
the person bearing it. In asking Moses to know the name of God, therefore, he is not just 
asking for any information, but for God himself. For this reason, God's answer is 
proportional. God does not answer directly by stating a name but by describing a 
characteristic of God: "I am he who exists" (Exodus 3:14). That is, the main characteristic 
of God revealed to Moses is existence, unlike all the other gods worshipped by men, who 
do not in fact exist. 


The revelation of God at Sinai is one of the highlights not only of the sacred history of 
the Old Testament but also of world history since that event, and the covenant that 
followed was to become the starting point of a world-historical change in the spiritual 
course of humanity. 


A basic characteristic of biblical theological thought is the concept that God reveals 
Himself to people through His Word. Thus, a very special relationship is established 
between God and man, as God speaks and man listens. However obvious this relationship 
may seem to modern theological thinking, it is a real revolution in the thinking of the 
time. The Egyptian religion neighbouring Israel, for example, is not based on any 
revelation of the deity. The gods of the Egyptians do not appear not in their words, which 
man hears, but in their images, which man sees, and in the rituals, which man performs. 
In all ancient religions, the presence of the deity is indicated by symbols and ritual acts. 
As a consequence, the cultic and moral life is not directly linked since the 'I am' with 
which the biblical God addresses human beings is absent in these religions. 


So, although all the deities of the pagan world bear a name that characterizes and 
distinguishes them from the others who take part in the myth, in Israel, the name of God 


plays an entirely different role, as it is directly related not to myths but to specific 
historical events. In addressing the people with the words 'I am,' God does not introduce 
himself as someone unknown to them but declares himself to be the one whom the people 
have come to know through their history (Genesis 15:7; Exodus6:2). Israel knows who 
and what God is not through mythological accounts or philosophical quests, but through 
the experience of divine actions in its history. When God addresses the people by 
declaring his name, he does not present himself as a tyrannical oppressor, the hearing of 
whose name causes his subjects to tremble and dictates submission, but as a loving father 
who asks people to behave in a manner similar to his own. This is the meaning of the 
repetition, after each commandment, of the clichéd phrase "I am the Lord (= the one who 
exists)" (Leviticus 18:4,5,6; 19:10,14,16,18, etc.). This connection between the name of 
God, i.e. the reminder of divine actions, and God's commands to men has no analogue in 
the ethnological context of Israel. God's actions always come first in history, followed by 
his demands on human beings (Exodus 19:4-6). Human history thus takes on a 
completely different meaning since its purpose is no longer any other than the knowledge 
of 'I am the Lord' (Exodus 6:7), that is to say, the response of human beings to God's 
initiatives for their salvation. 


Moses Receiving the Law. 


By analyzing the name of God as "he who is and who is to come," Revelation most 
graphically proclaims not only that God is continually revealed in history but also that his 
existence remains unchanged in time. In this way, the unity of the two Testaments (Old 
and New) which make up the Christian Bible is strongly emphasized since, as is 
graphically stated in the iconography of the Orthodox Church by the inscription "The 
Being' on the halo of Christ, it is the same God who is always at work in all phases of 
human history. 


The Unity of the Old and New Testaments 


This unity of the two Testaments is also clearly indicated by how the Church incorporates 
the books of the Old Testament into her Holy Bible. More specifically, the classification 
of the biblical works in the Synagogue canon is intended to emphasize the importance of 
the Law. The books that make up the Law collection, therefore, occupy the first place in 
this canon. The group of Prophets comes next. In the first book of this group, Joshua, 
God is shown from the very first moment giving the following command to his successor 
Moses: 'Be strong and very brave, taking care to act in accordance with all the law which 
my servant Moses delivered to you. Do not deviate from it to the right or to the left so 
that you may prosper wherever you go. You shall not cease to repeat what is contained in 
the book of this law, and you shall study it day and night that you may see that you act 
according to all that is written. Only then will you succeed in your choices, and only then 
will you prosper" (Josh. 1:7-8).1 The last book of the collection, Malachi, ends with a 
similar command: 'Remember the law which I delivered to my servant Moses at Horeb, 
the statutes and ordinances for all Israel' (Malachi 3:22).2 The whole of the second 
collection of biblical works, therefore, begins and ends with a reminder of the obligation 
to keep the law, and the same is repeated in the third group. The Holy Scriptures begin 
with the Book of Psalms, the first of which blesses the man who "... finds in the law of 
the Lord what he desires, and in his law he meditates day and night" (Psalms 1:2)3. 
Similarly, the last book of the group, Chronicles, is a recapitulation of the history of 
Israel, intended to remind the people of Judah, who are trying to rebuild themselves after 
the adventures of the Babylonian captivity, that their survival depends on faithful 
observance of the Law and the strict observance of worship. 


On the contrary, the classification of biblical works in the canon of the Church is intended 
to be a kind of introduction to the New Testament. The Law in the Christian Old 
Testament is not a separate group of books but is part of a larger group under the heading 
of Historical Books. In this group, all the biblical works of a narrative nature are 


classified in chronological order of the events they describe so that a single narrative can 
be drawn up, beginning with the world's creation and extending to the last pre-Christian 
centuries. The aim of this narrative is to show how it was man's responsibility that evil 
entered the world, making it necessary for God to intervene in human history to prepare 
humanity to accept the salvation that Jesus Christ will bring. Thus, the whole of the long 
pre-Christian history recorded in the Old Testament takes on meaning from a single day, 
the day on which Abraham was 'seen! (John 8:56), that is to say, the day of the coming of 
Jesus Christ. The law itself now loses its central importance and becomes a 'teacher in 
Christ.' 
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Exodus 17:11-13. 


The second group of biblical works in the Christian canon includes books of a poetic and 
didactic nature. In the Poetical Books, the people praise their God, address to him their 
appeals, complaints and thanksgiving for the blessings they receive and, above all, 
express their hopes for the coming of Christ. In contrast, the Magisterial Books are a 
repository of divine wisdom, which, as the 'pendant' of the throne of God (Wisdom of 
Solomon 9:4), as pre-existent in time and creation (Proverbs 8:22-31) and as 'an 
expression of the power of God, a clear outgrowth of the glory of the Almighty, ... a 
reflection of the eternal light, a clear mirror of God's energy and an image of his 
goodness" (Wisdom of Solomon 7:25-26)4, will be identified by the Christian Church 
with the second person of the Holy Trinity (1 Cor. 1:24). Finally, the Christian canon is 
closed by the group of prophetic books. The content of these works is understood by the 
Church primarily as foreshadowing the coming of Christ, and the various books are 
classified in such a way that the picture of the expected Redeemer becomes progressively 
clearer. The content of these works is understood by the Church mainly as foreshadowing 
the presence of Christ, and the various books are classified in such a way that the picture 
of the expected Redeemer becomes gradually more apparent. Thus, the Christian Old 
Testament ends with the book of Daniel, in which the resurrection of the dead is 
announced (Daniel 12:1-3) and in which the figure of the 'Son of Man,' 'coming out of the 
clouds of heaven,' to whom 'power has been given’ is described in a great vision, honour 
and kingdom, so that all peoples, of every tribe and tongue, may serve him; his power 
will be an everlasting power that will never end, and his kingdom will never be 
destroyed". (Daniel 7:13-14)5 The very same title, "Son of Man," will be used by Jesus in 
the very next book of the Christian Bible, the Gospel of Matthew, every time He speaks 
of Himself (Matt. 8:20; 9:6; 10:23; 11:19; 12:8, 32, 40, etc.). In interpreting the texts of 
the Old Testament Christologically, therefore, the Church gives them an entirely different 
meaning from that which the same texts have for the Synagogue. With this new meaning, 
the Church incorporates the books of the Old Testament into her own Bible. It now 
considers them part of her own tradition, thus legitimizing her right to be the heir of 
God's promises as the 'new Israel' and not the Synagogue. 


From the above, it is clear that the whole of the canon constitutes the Christian Bible, not 
just some of them. To reject some of these books is to draw a clear distinction between 
the God of the Old Testament and the God revealed through Jesus Christ in the New 
Testament. But such a distinction not only undermines the basic principle that 
distinguishes the Christian faith from all other religions, namely that God reveals himself 
in human history, but also leads to a completely different picture of Jesus Christ and 
renders the salvation he promises meaningless. This is easily understood if one attempts 


to remove from the New Testament those passages that refer to the Old (in most editions 
of the NT, these passages are marked with different letters). He will then find that all that 
remains of Christ is the image of a wandering miracle worker or, at best, a teacher of 
philosophical truths who always readily refutes the equally philosophical arguments of 
his interlocutors. But such an image of Jesus alienates the Church's faith in him. Suppose 
it is true that the Christian faith is not the product of philosophical pursuits on a purely 
theoretical level but is based on the revelation of God in human history. In that case, the 
unity of the two Covenants is indisputable. It is no coincidence that all the ancient 
Christian sects with a Platonic influence fought the Old Testament with particular passion 
precisely because it is in it that the historical dimension of God's revelation is clearly 
shown in the first place. Thus, the ancient Church writers and Fathers never made a 
qualitative distinction between the Old and New Testaments, even in their doctrinal 
writings, but only a temporal, i.e. technical, distinction. In the same way, the decisions of 
the Councils, both local and ecumenical, are based indiscriminately on both the Old and 
the New Testament. But where the inseparable link between the two Testaments becomes 
most vividly apparent is in the worship of the Church. Alt is difficult to find a hymn that, 
unless it directly references a person or event in the Old Testament, is not influenced by 
its theme and phraseology. At the same time, in all church services, smaller or larger Old 
Testament passages are read. Only on this condition, that is, that the two Testaments are 
inseparably united, will John be able to oppose the Platonic doctrine of 'God is not man,' 
which was the dominant view of the time, with the 'In the beginning was the Word ... and 
God is the Word ... and the Word was made flesh and dwelt in me’ (John 1:1, 14), which 
formed the basis of the Christian faith. 
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